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THE MERMAID AND OTHER MONSTERS. 


et 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sany—To an attentive observer of nature’s works, 
it must be clearly evident that there is a regular 
connective chain preserved throughout the animated 
creation. 

Man, who as possessing reasoning faculties, seems 
catculated to hold the beasts of the field and fowls of 
the air in subservience to his comfort and accommo- 
dation, reigns absolute lord of all. From the en- 
lightened European, whose intellect has been cultured 
by the hand of civilization, we may progressively pro- 
ceed through all the different stages of brutality, to 
the naked savage who roams the wilds of the African 
desert; here we make a near approach to the Oran 
Outang, in which we discover the link that connects 
mankind with the brute creation. 

The Oran Outang has man’s form, and nearly his 
proportions; and is only inferior to the savage, in not 
possessing that small share of reflection which nature 
allots to uncultivated rudeness. From this we may 
trace the connection by almost imperceptible degrees, 
through all the various classes of quadrupeds, to the 
otter, seal, platypus, and other amphibious animals, 
which form the connection between the quadruped 
and the finny tribes: these, again, make some approach 
to the feathered creation in the flying fish ; whilst the 
auk and penguin may almost be termed inhabitants 
of the water. The crocodile and alligator may be said 
to partake of the natures of the quadruped; the fish 
and the reptile, as possessing many of the most striking 
peculiarities of each. But on the other hand, we per- 
ceive an insurmountable barrier between man and the 
feathered frequenters of the air; and still less connec- 
tion between him and the inhabitants of the ocean.— 
Nature seems to have left a spacious void on all sides 
in this respect; and no where can we discover an 
approximation, either in conformation or feature, to 
any of the inferior branches of the animated world, 
except in one point, where the Oran Outang approaches 
io configuration to the uncultivated savage. 

Providence seems to have ordained, that man should 
eonfine his functions and operations to one element ; 
he is neither adapted for ploughing the air, nor cleaving 
the broad expanse of ether; neither for exploring the 
hidded recesses of the deep, nor dwelling in the ocean; 
it is true nature’s rules may be transgreseed, and the re- 
sult will be a monster. But so little calculated are the 


wide is the separation established between him and 
its inhabitants, as to preclude the possibility of a con- 
nective link ; and I never will be led to believe that 
an intermediate order, combining the properties of 
man with those of the fish, bas ever hada place in the 
creation; the entity of such a creature is even more 
doubtful than that of the Unicorn; and naturalists 
who utterly disbelieve all accounts given of the former, 
adhere strenuously to the existence of the latter. But 
in all ages have some persons (though possessed of 
learning) been weak enough to give way to the most 
gross impositions ; and though, perhaps, not the origi- 
nal fabricators of marvellous tales, yet they have lent 
acredulous ear to them; and gravely propagated, as 
well attested facts, the most palpable absurdities: 
thus Pliny, who tells us of a race of Indians possessed of 
but one leg. I am inclined to think, that these hoppers 
might, with the strictest propriety, be termed land 
mermaids. Another tribe he makes mention of, who 
had but one eye each; probably these were a degene- 
rate race of cyclops. Nor is Pliny the only learned 
man who has given assent to, and gravely recited such 
ridiculous improbabilities. Ctesias, as quoted by Pho- 
tius, mentions men with tails. Fernando Alarchon, 
too, a Spanish voyager of undoubted credit, saw men 
with tails on the coast of California; and races of 
Indians with dog’s heads. Monboddo rejoiced at this, 
as affording additional testimony for the support of 
his theory; but Alarchon lived to ascertain that the 
tails were fictitious, and that the dog-headed savages 
wore visors. 

This may serve to show that men, regarded as 
models of learning, and held up as patterns of erudition, 
may sometimes be induced, through prejudice or cre- 
dulity, to give support to reports without foundation, 
assertions without proof, and theories void of reason. 
Nay, some have gone so far as to assert, that man 
may one time vie with the feathered tribes, in making 
use of a pair of wings. Willoughby was so persuaded 
of this, that he boldly remarks, ‘it will one day be 
said, ‘bring me my wings ;’ just as a person now says, 
‘get ready my chariot!’” 

So fond were these writers of giving deformity to 
the human frame, and, as it were, hatching strange 
tales for the credulous ears of the multitude, that it 
would be a matter of surprise if the existence of the 
mermaid gained no credence ; especially when persons 
were found so prone to give fable the air of reality.— 
Pausanias gives a very particular description of a mon- 
ster of this nature, which infested the shores of Becotia; 
and, from his detail, it must have been a most for- 
midable being. Alexander, of Alexandria, gives an 





organs of man to an existence in the waters, and 60 


the neighbourhood of Epirus, which, he says, lurked 
in a certain cave until it saw a maiden approach, 
whom it would seize and carry off: he adds, that it 
served divers maidens in this manner, until spies were 
sent out, who secured it, and took it before a justice 
of the peace. When they examined it corporeally, 
they found it to be like a man; upon which it was 
thrown into prison, and, refusing all food, died 
of starvation. Pelius Gellius repeats this account 
in his book of animals. Such doubtful and ridiculous 
relations as these can afford but a slender support to 
the opinions of those, who, from ignorance or preju- 
dice, persist in asserting, that such monsters of de- 
formity have actually an existence ; certain it is, there 
are many, who, from some motive bordering on ob- 
stinacy, still maintain, that these fabulous animals have 
a place in the creation. I would ask such, what proofs 
can be advanced in support of their opinions? On 
one side, reason and analogy both tend to argue, that 
these creatures never had existence; on the other, 
absurd relations, suited to the ears of credulity, or 
the hearsay reports of the vulgar, are the only argu- 
ments brought forward. Any man, of rational reflec- 
tion, will require the plainest and most convincing 
testimonies before he can be brought to admit the 
possibility of such a direct violation of the laws and 
regulations of nature. Perhaps the advocates for 
monstrosity will advert to the creature, now in the 
possession of Captain Eades; of which, a description 
is given in a late number of your miscellany.—Upon 
this head, I beg leave to make a few observations: 
had I not every reason to repose confidence in the 
veracity of Dr. Philip, I should give little credit to his 
account of the mermaid; but still I am so far sceptical 
as firmly to believe, that it would not answer the 
expectations of those, who conclude, that in this will 
be verified the accounts of the poets, or the delinea- 
tions furnished by painters, of the extraordinary crea- 
ture in question. 

In the first place, we are given to understand, that 
the, “head nearly equals that of a baboon in size,” 
This is rather indefinite, the sizes of baboons being 
so various. The account then proceeds to state, that 
the features have a more decided resemblance to the 
human countenance than any of the baboon kind. 
Now let us consider, that the order simia is divided 
by naturalists into three distinct classes: the monkeys, 
properly so called, which have long tails; the baboons, 
which have short ones; and the apes, which have 
none: the latter tribe, under which we may class the 
oran outang, make the nearest approach to the human 
form and configuration, and they are far from losing 
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remove farther from the human figure, are patterns 
of the most hideous deformity; so that the said mer- 
maid may have a stronger resemblance than the 
baboon, and yet, comparatively speaking, bear no 
similitude, in point of physiognomy, to the human 
species. In the second place, the length of the arm 
is not stated; and we find, that it is little more than 
three feet in length, from head to tail; whilst from 
the spot, where the human formation is said to cease, 
to the top of the head, it measures no more than 
twelve inches : nor can we consider it as being a young 
one, as the account positively states, that it is full 
grown. 


This certainly falls far short of the idea generally 
entertained of the mermaid, and by no means can cope 
with that formidable monster, described by ancient 
writers. The word is derived from the french mer, 
or the latin mare, the sea, and maid ; the literal im- 
port of the term being sea-maid, but the chinese pro- 
duction in question, from its diminutative size, can 
scarcely be said to merit the appellation, as, instead 
of a monster half human, half péscatory, claiming a 
close alliance with man; realizing in some measure 
the sirens, tritons, mer-men, or mermaids of anti- 
quity, and, justifying the marvellous relations given 
by the exaggerating traveller, or the wondrous tales of 
the shipwrecked mariner, who studies to magnify to the 
credulous circle the dangers through which he has pas. 
sed, or the “ hair breadth ’scapes” he has encountered ; 
instead of the long-looked-for, far famed, maid of the 
sea, we discover a hideous little pigmy, which, from 
its pecularities, seems to bear a far greater affinity to 
the baboon tribes, than to mankind; so that I think, 
instead of gracing it with the appellative of sea-maid, 
we may be justified in bestowing upon it the more ap- 
propriate epithet of sea-baboon. Now this term, which 
js not upon the whole misapplied, gives quite a dif- 
ferent colour to the affair, and conveys a far more 
accurate idea of the creature, than any perverted ap- 
pellation. 

But, should this boasted mermaid even land safely 
in England, to be submitted for the inspection of the 
curious, and should the virtuoso find it pc d of 


3<> When the following letter was first offered to 
us for insertion, we hesitated to give it publicity, re- 
questing the name and address of our correspondent ; 
and these are now in our possession: we have no fur- 
ther scruples on the subject.—Edit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Si1r,—The following may not be interesting to your 
readers, generally ; but being a fact, and having some- 
thing mysterious about it, I hope it will obtain inser- 
tion: 

The other evening, whilst sitting with a friend, en- 
gaged a in little pleasant ‘* Chit Chat,” I observed a bird 
hanging up. Upon inquiry, my friend informed me thar 
it was a young thrust, and remarked, that whilst 
employed in gathering a few worms to feed it with, 
he was surprised to find, on lifting up a stone, a black 
earthenware cup, covered over with a piece of paper, 
and tied round with cord. Upon further examination, 
he observed about six or seven pins stuck through the 
paper. He then pulled out his penknife, and pro- 
ceeded to cut the cord if’ order to havea peep into 
the inside (which was done very cautiously, as he did 
not know what the cup might contain) when, to his 
utter astonishment, be beheld a large toad, dead, with 
six or seven pins stuck through his body, and the cup 
nearly half-full of some kind of liquid, which he 
imagined had proceeded from the body of the toad. 
Ata short distance he saw another stone, which he 
also lifted in search of worms, and found another cup, 
toad, &c. 

Now, as my friend was utterly at a loss to make out 
for what purpose they had been placed there, and I 
being as ignorant as he, I promised him I would ‘the 
tale unfold” to the editor of the Kaleidoscope, hoping 
that if be would insert it, some of his intelligent cor- 
respondents might let him into the secret. 

I have often heard tell of toads being found in 
solid stones, in the hearts of trees; now in earthen- 
ware cups; in what situation shall we find them 
next? I remain, Sir, yours respectfuliy, 

Monday, May 27, 1822. FROG. 

P.S. The above rare and other curiosities were 
found in a field, at Everton, on Monday evening last ; 
and the person had then? in his possession untii Wed- 
nesday, when his wife, fancying they might be some 
“evil charm,” desired her buy to break them to 
pieces, which he did, and threw them away. 
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arms and other members, similar to those of a human 
being (which by the bye is very doubtful) I will call it 
a merman; yet, if it prove to be more nearly allied to 
the monkey, in size, features, and conformation ; should 
it in fact answer the idea I entertain of it, from the 
description given by Mr. Philip, it will in every respect 
be entitled tothe name above mentioned. I should 
like to ascertain if those who so strenuously persist in 
advocating this wonderful cause, consider that a species 
possessed of such curious properties, has really an ex- 
istence on the habitable globe; if so, I would inquire 
why they have so long escaped the notice of travellers, 
and remained secluded from the search of man? What 
are the proofs upon which their belief is founded ? 

I am rather surprised to hear persons who might 
almost merit the title of amateur, calmly afirm that 
such monsters have a being ; for my own part, even 
allowing that a creature might be met with in the 
ocean, and brought to Europe in all its natural, or ra- 
ther unnatural deformity, I would decidedly pronounce 
it to be a monster, a lusus nature, and by no means 
regard it as the representative of a species. 

Finally, when we consider that the renowned mer- 
maid of the ancients, ag about to be realized and per- 
sonified in such a deformed Lilliputian, we may safely 
conclude, that the hills have beer in labour, and that 
the mountain. will, at last, bring forth a mouse! 

Liverpeol, ZOOLOGIST,. 








CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The cause of suffering humanity, which you 
have so uniformly advocated, induces me to suggest, 
that our worthy chief magistrate cause the late act of 
Parliament, relative to the treatment of the brute crea- 
tion, to be conspicuously placarded, at least, in abstract, 
in various parts of the town; especially about the dock- 
quays, where the outrages of the drivers, going on 
daily, are disgraceful, particularly amongst the timber- 
teams. In addition to the constables being furnished 
with instructions to notice such abuses, I would recom- 
mend, that the dock-police officers be also ordered to 
be on the alert; as their constant presence might 
contribute much to the discovery and punishment of of- 


fenders, 
PHILO, 








MELANCHOLY AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
On the 12th of March, 1822, the ship Wear, Thomas 
Thompson, master, carrying eleven men, sailed from 
London for‘a cargo of ice. Nothing particular occarred 
until the 28th, when she was struck with a large flaw 
iece of ice, about eleven, a. m. upon the larboard bow. 
he men immediately tried the pumps, but she filled so 
rapidly that they were found to be of no use. Finding 
themselves thus situated, they proceeded to fix the ice- 





anchor, which they accomplished. ‘They then began to 
collect provisions ; they got out four bags of bread, each 
containing one cwt.3; several pieces of” beef and pork, 
amounting to nearly a hundred. pounds; a box of 
candles, about eighteen inches square, and six and thirty 
yards of new canvas, together with all the ship’s stock of 
nails: very fortunately they had a sextant; they also 
saved nine blankets, One of the crew, John Williams, 
the carpenter, saved a few of his tools, consisting of one 
axe, a tenant saw, a spoke-shave, a mallet, and a small 
chisel. The wind blowing rather brisk, the ship broke 
loose from the ice, leaving six, who were receiving the 
stores, on the ice. The remaining five on board imme- 
diately endeavoured to get out the boat, but, whilst thus 
engaged, the ship went down, about five minuites after 
twelve, leaving the long-boat floating upside down on 
the water. The captain, mate, and cook rising again, 
got on the top of the boat, and, by the help of two stud. 
ding. sail booms, and two oars, they reached theice ; and, 
by laying the oars from one piece of ice to ancther, they 
reached the other part of the crew. With the canvass 
and oars they erected a tent to screen themselves from 
the wind, and, night coming on, they collected what 
clothes they had saved to sleep on and cover them with. 
In the night, the weather becoming much more cold, 
they were obliged to run about every half hour, to keep 
themselves warm. On the 29th, some finding themselves 
stronger than others, proceeded to lay the booms and 
oars in order to reach the place where the ship sunk, and 
collect whatever they could find fioating. They re- 
covered a boat-hook, a rough oar, three main hatches, 
and the slide of the half deck hatch; but no remains of 
the boat were to be seen. They then returned to the 
others, having been away about four hours; in return. 
ing, they found a coil of rope, which the captain had 
fortunately thrown upon the ice when on deck. The 
following day (30th) the ice was so open that they found 
it impossible to get more than fifty yards in any direction’ 
Being thus situated, and thinking that some other vessel 
might be going on the same errand for ice, they formed 
a triangle with the oars, and tied four handkerchiefs on 
the top for a signal. Thay then began to collect what 
materials they had to build a boat with, which consisted 
chiefly of the booms and three hatches: they began by 
placing the booms parallel to each other, at the distance 
of two feet four inches, then knocked off the boards from 
the carlings, and, nailing them to the booms, thus formed 
the bottom. With the carlings they formed the sides of 
the boat, and the slide of the kalf-deck hatch formed the 
stern; the wood remaining of the booms served for the 
head or bow; the rough oar was split into two, which 
formed the gunwale; the canvass was extended twice 
round the outside, being nailed to the booms at the bot- 
tom, and lashed tothe gunwale at the top with spun. 
yarn made from the rope ; this occupied them until the 
8th of April. About twelve p. m. of this day, when they 
were all fast asleep on the ice, they were driven out to 
sea, and were nearly covered with watcr, before they 
were aware of their increased danger; most of their pro- 
visions were washed away, chiefly their bread ; whatever 
continued to fioat they saved. On the 9th, being pro- 
vided with a flint and steel, they made a fire of rope, in 
order that they might melt the candles to grease the 
outside of the boat and keep out the water. On the 
10th, having finished their boat, which in breadth was 
two feet four inches, and in length twelve feet six in- 
ches, they launched it, and, delighted with the result, 
they gave three hearty cheers. They all immediately 

ot in, and prince f through the ice, by the help of 
their oars, towards Iceland, from which place they were 
distant about a hundred leagues. 

They had not been gone long when they were obliged, 
by the exceedingly thick weather, toget upon anotherpiece 
ofice; they slept there all night, and, on the J1th, pro- 
ceeded on about fivea.m. Their provisions being nearly 
done, they caught as many seals as they could; towards 
eleven p. m., they again got upon the ice, and in this 
manner they proceeded until the 138th, about four, p. m., 
when, finding it impossible to get any further, the ice 
being so thick and close, they were obliged to stop : they 
collected what drift wood they could on the ice to make 
a fire of, and cooked two seals. On the 14th, they. 
steered their course towards the Faro Ixlands, and pro- 
ceeded, much as usual, till the 17th, when they got into 
clear water; but, the wind being foul, still kept amongst 
the ice, catching as many seals as possible. On the 
18th, they cooked four seals, filled the candle-box with 
fresh water, obtained by melting ice, anc ihree bags with 
ice, with the intent of putting out to sea, should the 
wind be favourable on the 19th. On this day the wind 
blew strong, and, the boat being very narrow, they were 
obliged to throw out a bag of ice to keep it from up; 
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setting. 
until the 22d, when the wind changed to the eastward, 
on which account, not being able to proceed, the water 
in the box being used, and the ice in the bags having 
melted, they judged it better to steer towards Iceland, 
hoping, at the same time, to meet with ice, and steered 
west all the way till the 28th, when they discovered 
land. They met with no ice, and had then been with- 
out water six days; about five, p. m. it came on thick 
weather. On the 29th, being much clearer, they found 
that the wind had shifted to the northwest, and they, 
having no compass, were steering direct from the land ; 
they then turned, and kept the bow tothesea. Onthis day, 
between ten and four o’clock, they lost three men, who 
died for want of water. Towards eleven, a.m. the wind 
again changed to the eastward, and they continued their 
course till eleven o’clock, a. m. on the 30th, when they 
reached land. They remained there two days, creeping 
about on their hands and knees (having lost the use of 
their legs from cold and their confined posture in the 
boat) when they were accidentally taken up by some of 
the inhabitants who were passing in a small boat, and 
were treated very well. They remained there till the 1st 
of June, and embarked for Port Rush. The carpenter, 
cook, and another of them are at this time in our In- 
firmary, with frost-bitten feet. 
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& DESCRIPTION OF THE PRESTON “GUILDA MER- 
CATORIS,” AS SOLEMNIZED UNDER THE MAYOR- 
ALTY OF RICHARD ATHERTON, ESQ. 











(From a MS. written during the month of October, in 
the same year, viz. 1782.) 





“*ANNUS MIRABILIS.” 

“The Guild of Merchants at Preston was cele- 
brated this year (1782) with unusual splendour, and 
may be said to have been a chef d’euvre to all pre- 
eeding jubilees. This unparalleled féte (of the 
kind, in this kingdom) was carried on, &@ grandes 
frais, by bis Worshipful the Guild Mayor (Ricardus 
Athertene) and his compeers in office, and was 
highly honoured by the beau monde of the first rank 
and fortune in the kingdom of Great Britain. The 
various processions were got up by the arbiter 
eleguntiarum in good style, making a great stir 
with their costume, insignia, clarions, kettle-drums, 
aud other martial music, adapted to the happy oc- 
easion. Comedians, belonging to Messrs. Austen 
and Whitelock, performed, durivg this carnival to 
brilliant and crowded audiences of gens de condi- 
tion; the boxes were filled to excess each evening; 

“scenes, @ merveille, were exhibited of beauty and 
elegance, such as are rarely met with, even in the 
theatres of the metropolis. 

“A French nobleman of distinction said to the 
Guild Mayor, on his entreé into the boxes of the 
theatre, ‘Sans le femmes, les deux extrémetés de la 
vie seroient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisir. 
The various plays were in every respect worthy of 
euch distinguished patronage; none but the newest 
and most approved pieces were represented during 
the fortnight, all of which were happily got up; 
and performed, too, with that chasteness and regu- 
larity which bad long given that company of histri- 
onics the pre-eminence over all others residing out 
of London. All ranks seemed to partake of the 
oarpe diem quum minime credula postera, The 
plays, oratorios, masquerades, assemblies, races, &c. 
formed a diversity of amusements, and created 
beakz esprits in all degrees, from the hind to the 
peer. -Every kind of taste might find, at the eighty- 
two jubilee, pleasure in abundance. Such a degree 
of refulgence was shown forth, that it was thought 
by some of the oldest inhabitants, no former period 
had equalled this year’s Guild. Nor indeed was it 

epined that any future one would surpass it. There 
were upwards of three hundred persons at the mase 
querade ball and supper on the Tuesday of the 
second week, a number of which assumed a variety 
of singular characters, too numerous to mention, 


They continued steering for the Faro Isles 


oratories were well attended; some of the first-rate 
performers of the day exhibited their vocal and in- 
strumental powers to crowd:d audiences of nobility 
and others. The races were excellent, and afforded 
great sport to the lovers of our old English custom 
of horse-racing. The assemblies were numerously 
attended by the young and gay, of both sexes, some 
of which were exuberantly ornamented in the pre- 
vailing fashions of the day, a capite ad calcem.” 


From yours, &c. : 
Preston, July 26, 1822. ADVENA. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—Archery being as yet in its infancy in Liverpool, 
we may naturally suppose there will be found some in- 
experienced members of the newly-established meetings, 
whose want of skill may lead to serious consequences ; I, 
therefore, propose that the following regulation should 
be adopted at all archery meetings in future. That 
if a gentleman, by any awkwardness in the management 
of his bow, should chance to deprive a lady of one of her 
eyes, or otherwise injure her beauty, he shall make the 
only reparation in his power, by taking her ‘‘ for better 
and for worse,” with ‘‘all her imperfections on her head,” 
provided she has no objection. When this resolution is 
agreed to by the gentlemen, of course the fair toxopho- 
lites will not object to follow their example, and thus 
heal the wounds occasioned by their random shots. —Y our 
insertion of the foregoing will much oblige, 
A FRIEND TO FAIR PLAY. 











Literature, Criticism, Ne. 
GRAHAM HAMILTON. 





—— 
Report attributes Graham Hamilion to a Lady of 
noble birth and high fashion, who is said to have, some 
years since, fait ses eprewves in the field of literature. If 
this be so, we sincerely congratulate the fair Author upon 
her improvement, though we must own it is not greater 
than we had anticipated as likely to be produced by ex- 
perience and maturer reflection acting upon a mind en- 
dowed with such powers as those discoverable in ‘* Glen- 
arron,” however much we might in that instance regret 
their direction and application. She has now learned 
to restrain her exuberant imagination within the bounds 
of good taste, equally with respect to story as to style, 
ant to dignify ‘and idealise her talent for sketching 
striking eae. by so varying, modifying, and com- 
bining features taken from real life, that instead of mere 
portraits in fancy dresses, she presents us with historical 
pictures. Graham Hamilton appears to us to belong to 
the class of proper and of good novels. It presents a 
spirited picture of the manners and follies of the times 
in that portion of society with which the reputed author 
may be supposed most familiar; the characters are well 
drawn ; the story possesses considerable interest ; and it 
has a moral kept sufficiently in view, without being 
offensively obtruded upon the attention at every moment 
as has been done in some didactic tales, which tend 
rather to disgust the reader with their pedantry, than 
to allure him to improvement.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Chit Chat. 


ENGLISH ENTERPRISE. 
An English gentleman is about to undertake in France 
an enterprise, of considerable magnitude and importance, 
for which he has obtained the sanction of the French 
Government. _It is to establish steam-boats of about 70 
tons burthen, to take passengers and luggage from 
Calais to Paris, 33 hours, by the circuitous route of St. 
Omer, Lille, Donai, Cambrai, St. Quintin, and Perron. 














PUN. 
A gentlemen having fallen into the river Ex, was 
mentioning the circumstance to Sir T—A—, and added, 
“*as you may suppose, I was pretty well wet.” ‘ Yes,” 


A NEW PHILOSOPHER. 

They write from Pavia, that the Sieur Mosati, Pro- 
fessor in that city, has undertaken to prove, by anato- 
mical reasoning, that all the diseases of mankind proceed 
from their not moving on all fours, but walking erect on 
their legs! This new doctrine has occasioned so great 
a disturbance, as to oblige the author to make his escape 
from Pavia.— Whether Te ran off on all-fours or not, 
we are not informed. 





An Irish gentleman going to the post-office, inquired 
if there were any letters for him :—‘* Your name, Sir?” 
said the clerk. ‘* There is a good one, now,” said the 
Hikepiees ‘¢why won’t you see it on the back of the 

etter 





Conspiracy against Lawyers.——A New York paper 
says, ** A society has been formed in Pitsfield (Mass.) 
the members of which are to refrain from going to law 
with their brethren, and are required to settle all dis- 
putes between themselves, however important, by arbi- 
ters, selected from a board created for that purpose, 
who receive, as compensation, at the rate of 75 cents 
per day.” 





_ A gentleman in a stage coach, passing through the 
city of B——, and observing a handsome edifice, in- 
quired of the driver what building it was? The driver 
replied, ** It isthe Unitarian Church.”—** Unitarian !” 
said the gentleman, ‘* and what is that ?”—** I don’t 
know,” said Jehu, ‘* but I believe it is in the opposition 
line [??— Amer. 





Manks Buil.—The Committee for improving a road 
in the Isle of Man, after due deliberation, had the fol- 
lowing notice stuck up :—‘‘ Whereas the bridge of Kirk 
Braddon being pulling dewn BEFORE it is built all per- 
sons going that way to Peel shall take the other read.”” 
— Whitehaven Gazette. 





Judicial Pleasantry.—A lawyer, now deceased, a cele- 
brated wag, was pleading before a Scotch Judge, with 
whom he was upon the most intimate terms. Happen- 
ing to have a client, a female, defender in an action, of 
the name of Tickle, he commenced his speech in the 
following humorous strain:—* Tickle, my client, the 
defender, my Lord.” The auditors, amused with the 
oddity of the speech, were almost driven into hysterics of 
laughter, by the Judge replying ‘* Tickle her yourself, 
Harry ; you’re as able to do it as I.” 





Scotch Bulis.—We well know, from the admirable 
essay of Miss Edgeworth, that the laughable species of 
blundering, generally designated as a bull, is not con- 
fined to the sister kingdom. In corroboration, we may 
adduce the two following from the elegant and generally 
correct writers of the Edinburgh Review: ** It has not 
been able to squeeze a single additional shilling out of 
their empty pockets.” p.535.—Again: * that, from time 
out of mind, the Hindoos and Chinese are clothed in 
cotton, and the Negroes often in nothing ai all.”— 
Page 550. 





EPITAPH. 


Written by Buchanan, tutor to James II. and tran. 
slated by the author of Sacred Allegories. 


Beneath this stone lies Jemmy Wood, 
Who never deem’d an action good 
That brought no gain. 
And now, though dead, if e’er he thought 
Thou read’st these simple lines for nought, 
’T would give him pain. 





The following -lampoon is said to have been found 
upon one of the new /amp-posts on Constitution-hill: — 


The frees in the park 

Are illumined with gas; 
But after it’s dark 

No creature can pass! 


Ye sensible wights 
Who govern our fetes, 
Extinguish your lights 
Or open your yates. 


The gates supposed to be alluded to, are those at the top 
of Constitution-hill, Spring-gardens, the Horse-guards, 
and Storey’s-gate, which are closed 


precisely at ten 








which were extraordinarily well supported. The 





replied the punning baronet, ‘* I should think wet in the 
Ea-stream.” 


o’clock. 
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Poetry. 


STANZAS, 
Toa favourite invalid Sister, the writer’s ONLY confiden- 
tial friend, on her leaving home for the bencfit of her 
health. 





i 

Long will the pensive spirit dwell 

Ere it can breathe a last ** farewell !”” 

O° ’tis a word, whose lightest sound 

In sorrow ’wraps the senses round, 

When one we love is ling’ring near 

To woo one blessing—kiss—and tear,— 
To claim one fond remembrance ever, 
One lasting faith, e’en tho’ we sever. 
Keen as the pang that thrills the soul 

Of sea-boy, when the billows roll, 

That bore him from the peaceful home 
He ne’er had quitted—far to roam, 

O’er trackless deeps and friendless shores, 
Where his young bosom oft deplores 

The sunny days he erst enjoyed 

When growing pleasures never cloy’d, 
And father’s gift and mother’s kiss 
Bath’d his light, reckless heart in bliss— 
Dark as this gloom, the cloud that now 
Gather’s along thy brother’s brow ! 

Oft, as invites the twilight hour, 

‘When most is felt reflection’s power, 

My heavy steps will sadly measure 

The paths which late were scenes of pleasure, 
‘Where friendship’s ray each object brighten’d, 
And her soft smiles my sorrows lighten’d,— 
And from my breast when steals the sigh, 
And mem’ry’s pearl-drop gems mine eye, 
A fervent mental prayer shall flee 

To heaven—for thy felicity ! 

Oh! may sweet Peace, in absence, lend 
Her wings to shade my treasur’d friend ; 
May every orient sun that gleams, 

Thy bosom cherish with his beams ; 

May every western sun that glows 

Prove harbingers of soft repose ; 
Hygeira, in each breeze, impart 
Her healing balsam to thy heart! 

Health on thy cheek, joy in thy breast, 
Soon in these arms again be prest ! 

Thy brother, then, how richly blest! 

LEANDER. 
Liverpool, July 19, 1822. 


>< 


BALLAD. 


—— 
Ah! a maiden bright, 
Loved a brave young knight ; 

But he to the war was gone: 
And in lonely tow’r, 

Or in fragrant bower, 

Still she sighed for his return. 
Oh! gallant was he, 

Pride of chivalry, 

The knight of the dark blue eye ; 
But the trumpet’s breath, 
Called to scenes of death, 

And to conquer or to die! 





Oh ! to close the casque, 
And the spear to grasp, 

Was the pride of Valdi’s heart ; 
While his charger’s neigh, 
For the mortal fray, 

Urged the warrior to depart. 


And sighing farewell, 
To sweet Isabel, 
He mounted his courser fleet ; 
Ah! little he thought, 
As the field he sought, 
His love he no more should meet ! 


Oh! his flashing eye, 
And his bearing high, 
As the ranks he rode along; 
Bade the hearts to glow, 
While to meet the foe, 
Rush’d that gay and glitt’ring throng. 


But, alas! ere night 
Had closed on the fight, 
Brave Valdi the cold earth had prest ; 
One tender farewell, 
To sweet Isabel, 
And *‘ the soul of the warrior had rest!” 


And no tear as it flowed, 
The agony show’d, 

Of that peerless maiden bright; 
No word did she speak, 
But pale was her cheek, 

And fled was her reason’s light. 


Oh! wild was her eye, 
And her deep-drawn sigh, 
Would have thrill’d a heart of stone ; 
But soon she was ta’en, 
From sorrow and pain, 
And her spirit to Heaven is gone! 


Liverpool. 
—_> <a - 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Returning home, last night, at an unusually 
late hour, after having enjoyed the pleasures of conver- 
sation with a very select company, I was much affected 
at seeing a poor sailor, laden with a hammock, a bundle 
of clothes, a bottle of rum, and other paraphernalia, 
taking leave of his wife, for a fureign voyage. AsI 
came up, ‘* Good bye, Sarah,” said he; ‘ do not tell 
the lasses till after breakfast, and give my love to ’em 
all.” The poor woman was exhorting the generous fel- 
low to keep up his heart, at the same time that the ful- 
ness of her own feelings would scarcely permit her to 
say, ** farewell, lad!” The contrast of this scene, with 
that I had just left, caused a sensation, which produced 
the following lines : 
—_—— 
With what an aching heart, poor fellow, 
Whilst all thy friends, absorb’d in sleep 
Unconscious lie, to plow the deep, 
Thou stealest from thy midnight pillow. 
The feelings of the friend and father, 
Altho’ inured to hardship’s great, 
Thou hast no dastard fears of fate, 
Around thy manly bosom gather. 
Tis to such noble hearts alone, 
Endow’d with sensibility, 
True valour’s life and panoply, 
Britannia owes her-ocean crown. 
A stranger’s prayer thy course attend,— 
*Midst ee por dire, when friends afar, 
Are cheer’d alone by hope’s pale star, 
May Providenve thy life defend ! 





And they whom soon the morning’s charms 
Will wake from dreams of dear delight, 
To mourn thy sudden, secret flight, 
Again receive thee to their arms. 
AGABUS. 


Biographical Notices. 


JOHN EMERY. 











[FROM THE LONDON PAPERS.] 





This distinguished actor was born at Sunderland, 
Durham, on the 22d of December, 1777, and was edu- 
cated at Ecclesfield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where he doubtless acquired that knowledge of the dia- 
lect which obtained for him so much celebrity.. He 
may be said to have been born an actor, both his pa- 
rents having followed that occupation with some degree 
of provincial fame. His father designed him for the 
orchestra, but aspiring to the honours of the stage, he 
laid aside the fiddle for the notes of dramatic applause, 
which he obtained on his first appearance in Crazy 
(Peeping Tom) at the Brighton theatre. He afterwards 
joined the York company, under the eccentric Tate 
Wilkinson, who spoke of him, as Mathews states, as 
‘*a great actor; which opinion was confirmed by » 
London audience, on his first appearance at Covent- 
garden theatre, in the year 1798, on which occasion he 
selected the very opposite characters Frank Oatland, 
in a Cure for the Heart-ache, and Lovegold, in the 
farce of the Miscr, in both of which parts he obtained 
great applause. In parts designedly written for him, 
he had no competitor; and Tyke (Sc'ool of Reform) 
and Giles ( Miiler’s Man) in parts of which his acting 
was truly terrific and appalling, will long, we fear, 
want representatives. Besides his histrionic powers, 
Emery was otherwise highly gifted by nature. He was 
an excellent musician, playing finely on the violin; 
had a taste for poctizing, as his numerous songs will 
testify; an artist of no ordinary talent; his drawings of 
coast scenery, particularly, being much admired, and, 
when offered for sale, fetching high prices. He died 
from a thorough decay of nature. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draugits. 


SITUATION LV. 





(Number 125 of Sturges.) 
—>—- 


White to move and win. 
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Hashions for August. 


EVENING CARRIAGE AIRING. DRrEss.-—Round 
dress of lemon-coloured [talian crape over white, with 
two rows of lemon-coloured sarsnet, bouillones, over 
which are leaves or languettes of white; the leaves are 
of Urling’s patent lace, and have a: light and beautiful 
effect ; ladies who prefer the languetics, have them of 
white satin. The sleeves, which are ornamented in a 
novel style, are likewise finished with Urling’s lace; 
and all the lace appendages to this dress are of the same 
fabrication. The air is arranged a la Sappho, and is 

rtially covered by a jfichu hood of lace with a full 
Flown rose on the front curls, near the left side. A 
shawl of lavender-coloured silk, with a variegated 
border, is carelessly thrown over the form. Necklace 
and ear-rings of Egyptian pebbles. 

MorNING PROMENADE CostuME.—High dress of 
lavender gray sarsnet, ornamented round the border 
with cherry-coloured satin, and belt of the same, fastened 
with a gold buckle. Collar falling over of embroidered 
muslin, richly trimmed with Urling’s patent lace. Bun- 
net of white sarsnet, or chip, ornamented with ears of 
corn and white marabout feathers. Dove-coloured kid 
slippers, and lemon-coloured gloves. 

ALKING DRrEss.—A si on of a beautiful 
pale Spanish green, made to fit the shape ; long sleeve, 
easy, but not tight; full epaulette, confined with three 
bands, the lower half of each embroidered and edged 
with satin of the same colour. 

Evenine Dress.—A round dress, of fine tulle, 
ornamented with rich colonnades of folded white satin, 
narrow at the wrist, and slightly extending to their 
termination, with a star composed of a centre rose, 
green leaves, and leaves en applique; beneath are chev- 
rons of roses, leaves, and May-blossoms; three rouleaus 
of white satin, the upper one entwined with rich pink 
satin, harmonizing with elegant simplicity the colour 
and form of this tasteful decoration. 











Scieutific Wecorvds. 


, comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular I'acts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a series through the Voiume. ] 





[See note to correspondents. } 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 
—-_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—The model now exhibiting in Lord-street, as a 
perpetual motion working by the “‘ power of gravity,” 
was, during the last spring, offered to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis; when, being detected by a celebrated 
American engineer, who had seen several of the kind in 
Philadelphia, some gentlemen posted a large placard at 
the door of the exhibition, cautioning the public against 
imposition, which soon induced the proprietor to decamp 
to places whose inhabitants he conceived more likely 
to be imposed on by his ‘ powers of gravity.” 

Several of these articles have been prepared in Ame- 
rica, the whole of which act by means of a concealed 
spring, either in the horizontal wheel itself, in the pe- 
destal of the model, or by a heliacal one in either of 
the pillars. In the two latter modes of arranging it, 
the motion is communicated by means of a small watch 
wheel, concealed in the clumsy brass bridge through 
which the lower pivot of the upright shaft works, with 
its point resting upon a plate of glass. Trusting this 
communication may prevent the good people of Liver- 
pool from being duped by one of the most glaring ab- 
sgurdities I ever witnessed, I am, yours, &c. 

MECHANICUS. 


LATE AERIAL ASCENT AT CHELTENHAM. 


—_—. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Perceiving that it is frequently your practice 
(after the papers of the day have given the facts of any 
particular event) to afford to the readers of the Kalei- 
descope such details as may from their length be in- 
compatible with the limits of newspapers in general, 
and yet may be interesting to the man of letters or 
of science, J beg leave to inclose to you, from the 
Cheltenham Chronicle, a few particulars of the late 
ascent of Mr. Green, from that town; when he was 
accompanied, as I am informed, by Mr. Griffiths, of 
the Chronicle office. It will be read with interest. 
Yours, ZEPHYRUS. 





At twelve o'clock, on Tuesday, Mr. Green, whose 
intrepidy and courage far outstrip all commendation, 
commenced the inflation of his Pavilion Balloon, in 
the presence of a fashionable and numerous assemblage. 
At one o'clock, the car, sumptuously fitted up, and 
presented by Colonel Riddell for this ascent, was car- 
ried in a barouche drawn by six blood bay horses, 
through High-street, and attracted the admiration of 
every beholder, indeed it was followed through the 
town by countless multitudes, clamorous in their ex- 
pressions of delight. ‘he day was most propitious ; 
towards two o'clock the casual showers of the morning 
ceased, the light clouds which hung near the earth 
began gradually to disperse, and as the period arrived 
for the ascension, the sun shone brightly in the deep 
blue sky. When every preparatory arrangement was 
effected, Mr. Green entered the car, and was immedi- 
ately followed by the companion of his sérial excursion, 
a gentleman of this town; at four o'clock, as they 
were about to enter the stupendous machine, it was 
discovered that one of the cords by which the car 
was attached tothe hoop connecting it with the net- 
work, had been cut!~—We record the horrid fact 
with shame and indignation; but are bound, with 
whatever pain to ourselves to state a fact which we can 
prove. Some miscreant, with aheart only worthy of the 
most diabolical fiend, and hands, fit only for the ac- 
cursed work of assassins, had, actually with a sharp 
instrument cut one of these cords in two, and as the 
melancholy sequel will prove, had partly succeeded in 
cutting through two more! Our very nature shud- 
ders as we record this ferocious act, by which the lives 
of two of our unsuepecting tellow creatures were, if 
not attempted to be taken away, yet wantonly and 
wilfully placed in such peril as only the gracious in- 
terposition of Providence could have averted. But to 
proceed, in addition to this circumstance, Mr. Green 
found that the network at the top of the Balloon parti- 
ally gave way, but determined that no second disap- 
pointment should occur, he instantly gave the signal, 
the restraining cords were loosened, and the vast and 
gorgeous body slowly rose from the earth, amidst one 
general shout of enthusiasm and exultation, which the 
gallant Aéronauts, whose conduct was perfect heroism, 
acknowledged by every demonstration of respect. We 
shall not, we cannot, attempt to describe the scene 
that ensued. There is nothing in splendour to equal 
that sight, there is nothing in sublimity to surpass 
it. Up it rose, proudly and magnificently, traver- 
sing the vast space, and leaving the admiring and ap- 
plauding world behind it. Such an object—so grand— 
so imposing—-so awfully majestic, we have never bee 
fore contemplated ; nor can we hope ever again to be- 
hold. Ifso unspeakable was its effect upon us, how 
can we estimate the feelings of the fearless adventurers 
it bore on high. For nearly seventy miles on every 
side, they enjoyed an uninterupted view of the most 
delightful scenery—save when piercing through some 
fleeting clouds, sudden: darkness came upon them.— 
Such was the impression indelibly stamped upon their 
minds whilst thus bounding through ether, that even 
in agony and anguish they are unable to withhold the 
expressions of their wonder and delight, peculiarly 
elicited by a rainbow seen in the clouds, but invisible 
tousonearth. They had scarcely, however, attained 
the height of a haifa mile, when the netting gave way 
considerably, yet still they dared their heavenward 
flight, and were seen, as they flung gut ballast, spring- 


was plainly visible, until on the other side of the Cots- 
wold Hills, they were seen for some time apparently 
stationary, and then were lost to the view. Now then 
the catastrophe draws near. Within little more than 
a mile and a half of Salperton, they determined to de- 
scend ; the car being at that time only upheld by one 
side of the Balloon; their grapling-iron came in con- 
tract with a wall, into which it was fastened by some 
country people near the spot, but it was speedily torn 
away, and they were dragged for the distance of four 
fields, knocked from hedge to hedge, till at length the 
Balloon carrying them over ‘a large grove up into the 
air, the car got entangled in a tree, and the inhuman 
means taken for their destruction, proved under the 
goodness and mercy of Heaven, the cause of their 
preservation ; the ropes which had been partly cut, 
gave way !—freed from all control, the Balloon ascen- 
ded, and they were flung in Nutgrove Field from a 
tremendous height to the ground, Mr. Green insen- 
sible, and nearly lifeless, and with his companion, lay 
for some time apparently senseless. The latter had 
three times been thrown from the car, and was safe, 
though much bruised; but fearing that should Mr. 
Green ascend alone his destruction must be certain, 
he sprang back to his seat, which he retained, till they 
were precipitated to the earth. Mr. Day, of the 
King’s Head, Northleach, accompanied by his son, 
had most fortunately ridden over to witness the decent, 
and as soon as the poor sufferers were capable of mo- 
tion, he most humanely placed them on his horses, and 
accompanied them to the house of Mr. J. Stone, at 
Turk Dean, two miles from Northleach, where they 
were received with most cordial and right English 
hospitality, beds were immediately prepared for them, 
and they were promptly let blood. Mr. Green has 
a severe contusion on the left side of the chest, but 
unattended with fracture of the ribs. ‘The other Gen- 
tleman has received a severe injury of the spine, but 
unattended with paralysis of the limbs. 


bn) 
BREAKING STONES BY STEAM. 


On a new line of road now cutting between Bury and 
Bolton (about half a mile distant from the former town) 
one of Messrs Kay and Routledge’s patent rotary en- 
gines is attached toa machine something similar toa 
bone-mill, but considerably stronger, and breaks the 
stones to cover the road at the astonishing rate af 70 or 
80 tons in ten hours. The engine is mounted on wheels, 
so that it can be removed to any part of the road without 
being taken to pieces. This novel application of the 
power of steam originated with the spirited and ingeni- 
ous inventor of the rotary engine, By it the commis- 
sioners of the road are enabled to prepare materials on 
a scale of economy not before contemplated. 





VORACITY Of THE COD-FISH. 


A short time ago, a cod-fish, of the rock species, was 
caught in the bay of Luce, and dissected by a corres- 
pondent, on whose accuracy we can rely. In the stomach 
of this aquatic glutton there were found no fewer than 
seven lobsters, besides fragments of smaller fish. One 
of thelobsters weighed 15 ounces, and three of them, 
which were taken out alive, looked as fresh and fair as 
if they had never *‘ crossed the craig’’ of the voracious 
cod. The gastric juice of the cod must of course be 
extremely powerful; but if the largest lobster had used 
his fore-finger and thumb to as good ge wc as we 
have seen divers of his kind do, he might have easily, 
we think, sprung a leak under the lower fin of his de- 
vourer, and, by a trifling exertion of muscular power, 
piloted his way back to father Ocean.-Dum/fries Courier. 





SHOWER OF SNAILS. 
A shower of snails was lately observed to fallin a 
piece of ground nearly opposite Jersey Villa, near Chel- 
tenbam. 





Preservation from Lightning.—Sir H. Davy, in his 
fourth lecture at the Royal Institution, recommended the 
following means of escaping the electric fiuid during a 
thunder-storm. He observed that in countries where 
thunder storms are frequent and violent, a walking cane 
might be fitted with a steel or iron rod to draw out at 
— end, one of which might be stuck into the ground, 
and the other end elevated eight or nine feet above the 
surface. The person who apprehends danger, should 
fix the cane, and lie down a few yards from it. The 








Rose-hill, Liverpool, August 2, 1822. 


ing upward to the sky. Their course to the eastward 


lightening descends down the wire into the earth, and 
secures him from injury. ; 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, the 
Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
ine country, and France, 


IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
———— 
(Continued from our last.) 
aie 


PRUSSIA—[Continued.] 

Daring my residence in Danzig, the Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of the King of Prussia, passed 
through, on her way to Russia, on the borders of 
which, the Archduke Nicholas, to whom she was 
about to be married, joined her. She was met by 
the military and municipal authorities at Oliva, and, 
after visiting there the monument erected to the 
memory of her mother, and paying a tribute to her 
departed worth, she proceeded through the Linden 
Allée to the city, near the gates of which, arches 
of honour,* decorated with numerous flags and 
evergreens, were erected, with the Princess’s initials 
and the royal arms placed on the front. Thousands 
of persons were assembled on this occasion, who 
displayed the greatest enthusiasm at the appearance 
of their favourite Princess. At each arch of honour 
was a company of young females, one of whom 
presented a congratulatory ode to the Princess; and 
another of young men, who gave a similar poem to 
her brother, the Prince Carl, who accompanied her. 
She dined at the Government-house with the magis- 
trates, and passed the evening at a merchant's house, 
where all the company were delighted with her 
affability and condescension. She is a tall, good 
figure, with rather a pale but very interesting coun- 
tenance, and is said to remind many of her late 
mother, She left, the next day, fur Memel, where 
she was deeply affected on bebolding the place where 
her family’s most trying time had been passed, and 
where they received so many proofs of the love of 
their people. The Archduke passed the afternoon 
with her, but repaired in the evening into Russia, 
the etiquette of his court not allowing him to con- 
duct his bride across the frontiers. On her arrival 
there, he met the Princess, whose domestics were 
then discharged, and Russian servants placed io 
their stead, such being the singular custom of that 
extensive empire, whose laws even required the 
Princess to be baptized with Russian names, and to 
embrace the Greek religion, previous to the ccle- 

bration of the nuptials. To give some idea of the 
expense of living in seapurt towns in Prussia, it 
may not be improper to name below the price of the 
chief articles of consumption in Danzig in 1817, at 
the same time observing, that they were then very 
considerably dearer than before the bombardment.t 





* I eannot call them triumphal arches. 


} Beef, 4d. to 6d. Pork, 53d. to 6d. Mutton, 43d. t& 
5d. Weal, 4d. to 53d, Bacon, 73d. to 8d. Ham, 6d. Butter, 
8d. te 103d. per lb. Loaf of rye bread, weighing 21b. 100z, 
4a. Loaf of wheaten bread, Is. 10d. Eggs, per mandel 
(15) 7d. to 8d. Milk, 2d. 28d. per pint. Coffee, 163d. to 183d. 
Brown sugar, 103d. to 113d. Loaf sugar, 153d. to 164d. 
Good tea, 128, Candles, mould, 9}d. dips, 8}d. per lb. Cask 
ef beer, eontaining about 3 of a barrel, 15s. 8d. Servant 
men’s wages, £15 per annum, they providing for them- 
selves. Grain porters, if expert at their labour, earn 33. 
and eommon labourers, 1s.6d. per day. Rent of a house, 
about ten yards front, but very deep, £50 per annum, with 
the obligation of lodging private soldiers in it, or paying 


Prussia is composed of so many different states, 
that the regulations for the maintenance of the clergy 
vary much, In some parts, they are supported by 
one-tenth of the produce of the land, taken in kind; 
in others, the tithes are paid to the Crown, from 
whom, in such districts, the religious establishments 
receive their revenues. The value of land depends 
entirely on its situation. Near the seaports, or 
large inland towns, the rental runs from £1 to £2 
per large morgen; in places distant from mark+t, 
it fetches no more than 6s. to 15s. (The large mor- 
gen contains 400 square roods, or 57,600 square 
feet, and the smaller one 180 square roods, or 29,520 
square feet, Rhenish measure. This may be easily 
compared to the English acre, which contains 
43,560 square feet, by calculating 16 Rhenish square 
feet equal to 17 English square feet. 

In Prussia, there is no exemption from a certain 
military service, even in time of peace. Persons 
have the privilege of volunteering, as it is called, 
between the ages uf twenty and twenty-four, as pri- 
vate soldiers, into the regular army, at the expira- 
tion of which they are free (except for the militia) 
unless in case of war. Should the above time be 
allowed to pass over, they can be called upon until 
the thirty-second year, and obliged to serve three 
years, as privates, in the regulars. Fur the militias, 
no service exempts them until the 48th year. 

I speut some time in Danzig, where I received 
the most flattering proofs of the attachment of the 
inhabitants to the English, and of their general hos- 
pitality and attenticn to strangers. My ideas of 
them are in direct opposition to those of a noble 
author, who merely passed through in 1804; and, 
from tke reprehensible conduct of one individual 
towards him, hastily pronounced the character of 
all the inhabitants to be mercenary and inhospita- 
ble. Gratitude requires that I should particularly 
express my obligations to Mr. L. a gentleman, 
whose general abilities are only equalled by his inte- 
gtity as a merchant. From his iustructing aud 
amusing communications I derived much informa- 
tion; and at his delightful retreat on the Holm, an 
island iv the Vistula, I found myself “quite at home.” 

Intending to make a journey through East Prus- 
sia, I purchased a calash, a four-wheeled carriage, 
with the body somewhat like a curricle, which it is 
requisite that every traveller in Prussia should have, 
there being no public conveyance but a common 
stage waggon, provided with seats, and dignified 
by the appellation of ordinary post, to distinguish 
it from the brief or letter post, which is a smal] 
light cart, holding only the driver and his bags, as 
no guard is attached. 

At each stage, which is generally three or four 
German miles long, the postmaster is bound to sup- 
ply horses, two fur one person, three for two per- 
sons, and four for three. Each horse costs eight 
good* groschen, or one shilling sterling per Gerunan 
mile, making the expense for one person about six- 
pence per Euglish mile; and adding the charge for 
the postboy, and other incidents, the whole is about 
eightpence per English mile. The rate at which 
the traveller proceeds depends much upon his gene- 
rosity to the postillion ; but, in general, a German 
mile within the bour is reckoned very good travel- 
ling. The horses seem conscious of being allowed 
to walk afew moments at starting, whilst the driver 
deliberately fills bis pipe, and lights it with a piece 
of dryed fungus, contained in a small box, with his 
flint and steel. This accomplished, he seizes the 
rope reins, of which material a considerable part of 
the harness is composed, and with a loud crack of 
the whip announces to the animals that he is now 
fully prepared for the journey. 

The roads are very bad, consisting of soft sand, 
very deeply rutted by the wheels; and care shoald be 
taken that the axletree is of the proper length to go in 
the track, and the fore wheels high, otherwise 





* In distinction to the eahlechte, or Ught groschen, which 


the draught is much increased, the postillion be- 
comes disvatisfied, and great delay is the consce 
quence.* 

I left Danzig on the 6th of-July, 1817, for Kénigs- 
berg and Memel, by way of Dirschau, four miles 
and a half to Marienburgh (cross the Vistula and 
Nogat) two miles and three-quarters. The latter 
place contain 7100 inbabitants. The city has much 
the appearance of Chester, owing to the houses being 
built with piazzas to the frout. The castle is the 
ancient residence of the Tuetonic knights, who net 
only conquered but improved the whole of Prussia, 
and, penetratiog into Russia, carried the German 
language even to Riga, where it is still generally 
spoken, It is supposed to have been founded 
about the year 1223, and is an irregular building 
cf many stories, the principal room being the cha- 
pel and banqueting-hall. The latter is one bun- 
dred feet long, the roof supported by three beau- 
tiful granite pillars rising from the floor, and exhi- 
biting rich specimens of Gothic architecture. In 
the chapel is an immense figure of the Virgin Mary, 
From the steeple, which is ascended by 260 steps, 
the view is extensive, but not interesting. The area 
of the quadrangle is irregular ; out of it is a door- 
case leading into the interior, hewn out of one block 
of stone, cight feet nine inches high, and seven feet 
wide. The building had been much injured by the 
French, who had converted it into an hospital; but 
it is said the present Government have it in contem- 
plation to repair it, and bring to light many of its 
beauties, now hidden in dirt. 

The knights have left proofs of their enterprise 
in an amazing embankment, thrown up in this 
neighbourhood to prevent the overflowing of the 
Vistula on the adjoining land, and continued a dis- 
tance of near 67 English miles. Their last Grand 
Master, who lived here, was Albrecht, Marquis of 
Brandenburg, and nephew to Sigismund I. King of 
Poland, elected in 1751. 

To Sommerau, 21; Elbing, 2 miles. Total 
from Danzig, 113 German, or 53 English miles. 

Elbing is situate near the Nogat, a river formed 
by a branch of the Vistula, which leaves the main 
stream at a point called the Montaur Spitze, about 
thirty English miles from Danzig, and is very broad, 
but shallow. The navigation is circuitous and te- 
dious, vessels having to go down the Frische Haff 
to Pillau, the port of Kéuigsberg. 

Elbing contains 17,600 inhabitants; is well built, 
with open streets, and has warehouses capable of 
holding 150,000 quarters of grain, which, to prevent 
the approach of fire, are built on an island in the 
river. 

The trade, which is very moderate, is much the 
same as that of Danzig. The fairwater, or place 
where the vessels load, is four English miles below 
the city. 

The charitable foundation called the Institute is 
aschool for poor children, where they are fed, clothed, 
and instructed in reading, writing, spinning, and 
music. The number in the school was fifty, chiefly 
boys. After dinner, which generally consists of 





* The following is the span which the wheels should be 
for the different countries there named; the measurement 
calculated in Rhenish feet, being the best standard on the 
continent. 
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AUStIia +... ee. e cece 6 iLivonia ......+.+6.+.. 49 
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Brandenburg 1 |Poland ...... -3 6 
Brunswick -- 43|Pomerania -.-- -3 6 
Denmark -.----- 4 |Prussia, proper 3 2 
Dresden:--.-----+++++- 6 |Russia, except Livonia 4 4 
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Hanover, part of.....- 56 hk Sweden «+..--eeesseee 44 
Do. and Liineburg---- 5 54/Switzerland.......... 8 1h 
Holland ....-..+-2+005 3 6 {Thisringia.........0..3 6 
Hungary «oe ecceeree 3 6 
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boiled meat, soup, and vegetables, the broken meat 
is given to the poor. 

The school-room was well arranged; every boy 
had a separate desk, and each row was elevated 
above that before it, which gave the master at one 
glance a view of the whole. I saw the children at 
dinner, all of whom were well dressed, and appeared 
happy. After the cloth was removed, the eldest boy 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, which was followed by 
a hymo, well sung, when the children (excepting 
such as had misbehaved in the morning) were al- 
lowed half an hour to play. The dormitories were 
very neat; and at the head of the boys’ beds hung 
their best suits of clothes, with their number at- 
tached. In the convent room is a secretaire, cone 
taining curiosities presented to the charity, viz. 
several large drinking glasses, painted and stained, 
one of which was inscribed Wilhelm Margraff Bran- 
denburg, 1641; another ornamented with the arms 
of the fifty-six provinces of ancient Germany, date 
1583; a third, with the figure of St. George and 
the Dragon. Many old deeds, oue of which is cu- 
rious, baving the seals, without signatures, of the 
once-powerful knights of Marrienburg, who had a 
grand hospitaler and commander resident here : | 
MS. journal of the city of Elbing, compiled and’ 
continued from 1237 to 1807, by Mr. Litzow, 
&e. 

The environs of Elbing are very delightful, par- 
ticularly au elevation called Vogelsang, from which 
the eye is charmed by the extent ana variety of the 
prospect. Oo the right is an exteusive dingle, and 
beyond if, a bill covered with trecs of almost every 
species ; and in front, at a great distance, may be 
seen the city of Marienburg, the Haff stretching 
itself as far as the eye can reach, 

To Trunst, 2; Fravenburg, 2 miles. 
to the latter place very picturesque. 

Frauenburg is on the Frische Haff, and contains 
2900 inhabitauts and a lavge Roman Catholic 
church, the interior of which is much ornamented. 
There are tweuty-six altars, many richly decorated, 
particularly that of Prince Szembeck, aod fifty large 
paintings, one, Christ feeding the multitade, by 
Rabens, Before the principal altar are six larger 
and the same number of smaller candlesticks, with 
numerous crosses, al! of massy silver, richly em- 
bossed, the workmanship alone of which is said to 
have cost 13,000 guilders (£650.) To this estab- 
lishment ten fathers are attached, the head of whom 
has a handsome house in the vicinity. It has been 
asserted that itis the burial place of that traly great 
man, Copernicus; but 1 could fivd no inscription 
on the numerous tombs which it contains, to prove 
the correctness of the remark, 


Nicolaus Copernicus was born at Thorn, in Po 
Jand, on the 10th of January, 1472, and at an early 
age studied the classics, which he afterwards excel- 
led in, and his education was finished at the univer. 
sity of Cracow. The mathematics, however, were 
his favourite study, and to which be applied with 
assiduity aud perseverance after his twenty-third 
year, when he had completed his travels. He 
founded his hypothesis, now generally adopted, on 
the ground-work of that of Pythagoras, and in oppo 
sition to the system of Ptolemy, which be overthrew. 
He died in bis 70th year, just at the moment that 
the publication of his works was completed, which it 
required all the solicitation of his friends to induce 
him to consent to.—This exalted character was 
as remarkable for bis private virtues and strong 
piety as for bis comprehensive genius. Kepler bas 
thus forcibly characterized him, * Copernicus, vir 
maximo ingenio, et quod in hoc exercilio magni 
momenti ist, animo liber.” 

To. Braunsberg, 13 mile. It is situate on the 
river Pasarge, which communicates with the Haff, 
and contains manufactories of woollen cloth to a 


The road 


To Brandenburg, 3 miles, The castle, also on 
the banks of the Haff, has been extremely large; 
but only one wall remains entire. To Kénigsberg, 
3 miles. Total, from Elbing, 14 German, or 63 
English miles. 

Konigsberg, the capital of ancient Prussia, and the 
second city of the present kingdom, having nearly 
80,000 inhabitants, is built partly on the side of a 
hill, as the name implies; consequently, the streets 
are difficult of ascent, and they are, in general, 
badly paved, The lower part, which is that most 
recently built, is divided from the upper by the 
river Pregel, and receives the name of Kneiphof. 
Pillau, which forms the harbour, is 20 English miles 
distant; and thither goods are conveyed in lighters 
for all large vessels, the river near the city only 
admitting those of an easy draught of water. This 
is a great disadvantage tu the trade, as delays so 
frequently occur in sending down or bringing up 
the cargoes, 

The Teutonic knights had a strong party, under 
a grand marshal and commander of the order, in 
this city. Their castle is an amazingly large build. 
ing, much out of repair; but two apartments, the 
Royal Chapel and the great banqueting hall, with 
its beautiful elliptic arches, are still well preserved, 
The remaining rooms are chiefly occupied as Go 
vernment offices. The view from the steeple is 
very extensive and highly variegated, 

In an open space, opposite the castle, is a fine 
bronze statue of Frederick I, elevated on a marble 
pedestal, ornamented with the crowo and sceptre on 
one side, and the eagle on the other, The monarch 
is standing in a Roman habit, the right haod ex- 
tended, and the left holding the toga. The figure 
is manly, and the face firm; but the feet appear 
rather too large. The front is thus inscribed: — 
“Fredrich, ester Kinig der Preussen zu Kénigs- 
berg gekrént den 18t Janner, 1707.” 

At the back :—“ Die Bildsaiile des Abnherrn 
widmete dem edlen Vulk der Preussen zum immer- 
waihrenden Denkmah! gegeuseitiger liebe und treue, 
den 1t Janner, 1801, Friedrich Wilhelm 301 ”* 

Amongst the churches worthy of observation are 
St. Nicolas, the Dom, or Cathedral, with its superb 
organ; the tombs of the former sovereigns, and 
these of Rossgarton and Haberberg. The charita- 
ble institutions are numerous; the chief are the 
widaw’s hospital and the orphan asylum; and those 
for literary or scientific purposes, the University, 
the Collegium Fredericianum, the Theutrum Ana- 
tomicum, besides several private societies; and in- 
dependently of the royal library, are those of the 
University and the Town-hall. In the archives of 
the first mentioned are deposited the code of laws 
by Kennicott, and the original passport granted to 
Luther, when he set out for Augsburg, The cabinet 
of natural history and the museum of Lanz are 
worthy of attention, and the picture gallery, for- 
merly belonging to Bocksche. 

The environs are extremely pleasant, particularly 
the villages of Otweiden, Konradshof, and Fredrick- 
stein, and the coffee-gardens in the neighbourhood, 
whither the citizens are frequently makiog evening 
excursions, 

In this city lived Kant, the son of a saddler, who 
received the rudiments of his education at a charity- 
school, and afterwards became celebrated as a pub- 
lic tutor, and for his general knowledge. The house 
in which he resided is now a tavern, bearing over 
the door the words “ Au Billard Royal.” 

The lady of a banker here related to mea cir- 
cumstance which proves that the dreadful accounts 
relative to the condition of the army under Napo- 
leon, on their retreat from Russia in 1812, were not 
overcharged. Kéanigsberg being the first town of 





* Frederick, first King of the Prussians, crowned at K6- 
nigsberg the 18th of January, 1701. 





considerable extent. The popniation is 5700. To 
Hoppenbrucb, 23 miles. On the road we enjoyed a | 
delightful view of the exteusive Haff, with its ou 
merous shipping. 


This statue of his ancestor is dedicated to the noble peo- 
ple of Prussia, in everlasting remembrance of mutual love 
and fidelity, the ist of January, 1801, by Frederick William 
lil, 


consequence on their return march, after the evacu § 
ation of Wilna, was at that time crowded beyona 
all example, and the number of wretched objects 
lying about the streets, amazing. A French Colo- 
nel, who had left the city the preceding summer 
with all the pomp of military parade, now appeared 
at her door on a rude sledge, drawn by a miscrable 
animal, himself bearing a still more wretched ap- 
pearance, having the old cloak of some beggar 
thrown about bis shoulders, instead of the fur-lined 
mantle, so necessary at that seasonof the year. The 
officer was perishing with cold; and all he begged 
fur was, to be allowed to lie by the stove, and end 
his miserable existence in comparative ease. He 
had received a large wound on the head, which, 
wanting the skilful dressing of a surgeon, had be- 
come gangrenous, and rendered ten times more 
painful by the dreadful effects of the frost. He was 
an enemy—but petitioniug for mercy; and the good 
lady, forgetting the outrages committed by his 
countrymen, placed him in a warm bed, and per- 
formed, herself, the offices he stood so much in 
need of ; but he was too far gone to be recovered, 
and died in two days. During the time he was in 
the house, there was a report of a body of the Cos- 
sacks being near at band; and so great was the 
dread of the French of those useful but merciless 
troops, that it caused au involuntary shuddering in 
the dying man. 





€ To be continued in our neat. ) 











The Housewife. 


CRICKETS AND COCKROACHES, 
wee 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—As a proof of the efficacy of the trap recom. 
mended by your correspondent Domesticus, in No. 105, 
page 411, July 2, I send by the bearer, for your inspee- 
tion, a basin containing the quantity of these vermin 
caught last night in my kitchen. 

Friday noon. 


PATERNIO. 





¢@ This may be considered a *‘ cricket match” of the 
first order. The victims amount to many hundreds. 
Edit. Kal. 





PARSNIP WINE. 

Wine made from parsnips approaches nearer to the 
Ma!msey of Madeira and the Canaries than any other 
wine. It is made with little expense or trouble, and 
only requires to be kept a few years to make it as agree~ 
able to the palate as wholesome to the body. 





TO MAKE CURRANT WINE. 


Let the currants be gathered on a dry day when the 
fruit is full ripe. Strip them, put them into a large 
pan, and bruise them with a wooden pestle; let the 
whole stand twenty-feur hours to ferment; then run it 
through a hair sieve, avoiding as much as_ possible 
to let the hands touch the liquor. To every gallon put 
two pounds of white sugar; stir it well together, and 
put it into your vesssel. To every six gallons put a quart 
of brandy, and let it stand six weeks; when fine, bottle 
it for use. 





TO MAKE RASPBERRY WINE. 

Put a quart of water to every three pints of well picked 
raspberries ; bruise them weil, and let them stand two 
or three days. Then strain off the liquor, and to every 
gallon put three pounds and a halt of good loaf sugar; 
when this is thoroughly dissolved, put the liquor into 
the barrel, and when fine, which will be in about seven 
or eight weeks, bottle it, putting to each bottle, a spoon- 
ful of the best brandy, or a glass of Sherry or Madeira. 





BUGS AND FLEAS. 
Ten drops of essential oil of lavender, distributed 





about a bed, will drive away bugs or fleas. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Correspondence. 


APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
—_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I hope you have not given up the design of 
forming a library for apprentices. I have seen no no- 
tice of it in your last two Kaleidoscopes or Mercuries. 
I think the plan might be improved ; and, instead of 
forming a library, to form an institution, more in the 
design of an academy. My plan is to hire a large room, 
which would be open for the scholars at fixed times ; 
and not only furnish the apprentices with books, but 
also teachers of the different branches of science and 
literature (according to the taste or business of the 
students) who would give the scholars exercises to per- 
form at home, and instruct them while in the room; 
and also occasionally give lectures on mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and other branches of literature 
and science; your own judgment will furnish you with 
other particulars. 

Of course this plan would be a little more expensive 
than the other; but the students would very gladly 
subscribe a little more to it ; and the spirited inhabitants 
of this town would grant it their protection. What is 
more valuable for youth than a good education ? and 
what is there more proper to keep them from wicked- 
ness? Crime and offences have got to an alarming 
height ; and the best way of stopping their progressis by 
bringing youth up to virtue, which is best performed 
by education. 

The above is the statement of my plan, which I think 
is preferable to the other. Would it not be advisable to 
eall a public meeting ?—Your obedient servant, 

CYNVAU. 


————— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I can fancy a certain correspondent to be 
nettled at not beiog dubbed “ esquire,” with those 
whose title is no better than his own, say in the list of 
subscribers to the fund for relieving the Irish. If he 
refers to Martin, to Johnson, who quotes Blount, 
to Sheridan, or to the French, from which it is de- 
rived, he will have full particulars of an esquire. 
Whilst making his inquiries, if he will learn and 
inform me, by what right ap attorney styles himself 
a “gentleman,” J shall be obliged, as there are se- 
veral at present in my eye who are mere usurpers of 
that title —Yours, NO ESQUIRE. 


Liverpool, 











Sine Arts. 


MRS. NICHOLSON’S PICTURES IN NEEDLE- 
WORK. 
—_— 

We have much gratification in recording the pleasure 
we experienced on viewing these splendid specimens of 
female assiduity and talent; and we feel proud of a 
#ownswoman who has so admirably succeeded in com- 
bining the powers of the pencil, with those of that slen- 
der and more stubborn instrument, the needle, that her 
works have been pronounced by many judges to equal 
the hitherto unrivalled pieces of the celebrated Miss 
Linwood. 

The principal picture in the collection is «* Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast ;” a copy from a painting in the possession of 
the Earl of Derby. 





The original is amuch valued pro- 
duction of Rembrandt, and is forcibly illustrative of the 
scene so beautifully described by Daniel; and the suc- 


eess of Mrs. N. in the imitation ‘* with the slender 
thread’’ is corroborated by the Society of Arts, who 


awarded her their gold Isis medal. The design is to 
represent a portion only of. the scene where Belshazzar 
and a thousand of his Lords were feasting, the Kin 
thus becoming the principal object. The moment o 
action is in the heig t of the banquet, when the writin 
appears on the wall, and the King and those aroun 
him are struck aghast with dismay. The upturned and 
prene Merwe 3 countenance of the King—his teeth 
partly disclosed by the influence of terror and astonish- 
ment—his hands half clenched—the one uplifted, 
the other groping for support, on the banqueting 
table, where his arm has overturned the goblet, sacri- 
legiously taken from the temple, impart a thrilling 
idea of the awful moment of mysterious warning. One 
of the finest figures is that of a female, whose neck and 
shoulders and the back part of the head only are seen, 
she being in the attitude of gazing on the writing. 
There is a roundness and elegance in this which we 
think masterly, and could the head turn, we should ex- 
pect a face of _ beauty. The hand of this figure is by 
no means $0 delicate as we could wish, nor is the posi- 
tion good; but we understand it is faithful to the 
original. The countenance of a fear-struck old man, 
on the other side, is perhaps the most expressive in the 
group. This picture yo yg the exertions of twelve 
months to complete it. It is entirely of worsted needle- 
work, and the richness of the drapery, its embroidery, 
and finely-shaded folds, are executed with great ha pi- 
ness. If there be some irregularities in this piece, which 
I do not assume, he must be a churl, when he considers 
the stubborn means by which the group has started into 
life, and the labour and ingenuity — to produce 
so splended a tout ensemble, who would point them out 
with the stern eye of thecritic. There is here enough to 
convince us that the art may rise to the utmost perfection. 
The other pieces are smaller, but, from their minuteness 
of execution, not the less to be commended. One of 
them is a historical representation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Archbishop of York, endeavouring 
to persuade the Queen Blizabeth Grey to suffer her son, 
Duke of York, to leave the sanctuary of Westminster, 
whither she had fled, with her family, from the power 
of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the Third. 
The figures of the two churchmen are finely conceived : 
but the delicate person of the Queen, in a graceful stoop- 
ing posture, clasping her son in her arms, and looking 
in . pegs apprehension on the bishops, is sufficient of 
itself to have established the fame of the artist. The 
draperies of these, particularly the robes of the bishops, 
are dis; in natural and rich folds 

. Wehave but room at present to add, that in the same 
room are exhibited several elegant specimens of draw- 
ing with the pen, and others with the pencil, by the 

ented sons of Mrs. Nicholson. The delicacy and 

richness of these is not perhaps surpassed by any of the 
finest engravings. It is only by minute inspection that 
we discover that they are executed by hand; and this 
scrutiny only serves to heighten our admiration. One 
of these es (a view of Ben-an in the highlands of 
Scotland) is a striking exemplification of the sublime 
combination of the wild and romantic beauties of that 
‘land of the mountain and the flood.” This picture 
obtained a prize at London. Mrs. Nicholson is, we 
understand, at present engaged on two new pictures in 
needle-work ; one of which will, in a few days, be 
added to her exhibition. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF 
THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
—=>— 

The revival of an exhibition for painting and statuary, 
in Liverpool, is a circumstance in which we take so 
much interest, that we shall not institute any very rigid 
examination of the merits or demerits of a collection 
got up under many disadvantages, which it is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate, as they will not operate to the dis- 
paragement of any future exhibition. Candour com- 
pels us, however, to say, that the present collection, 
both as to the general merits of the pieces, and their 
number, is decidedly inferior to those of the late Liver- 
pool Academy, at the Union News-rooms; nor can it 
be denied, that there are some pieces which ought to 
have remained in the obscurity best suited to their hum- 
ble pretensions. There are, however, many admirable 
specimens of native talent, which would do credit to 





Somerset-house ; and which afford the assurance of the 





future excellence of the artists, and prosperity of the 
Institution. 

We are of opinion that it would be an additional 
source of attraction to the public, and of accommodation 
to individuals, if one room could be appropriated to pic- 
tures from private collections, which the owners might 
be disposed to sell, at stated prices. A handsome com- 
mission upon the amount of the sales would also greatly 
augment the funds of this infant establishment. The 
magnificent collection of casTs, from some of the most 
precious remains of antiquity, which decorate the mu- 
seums of the institution, are opened to the visitors on 
this occasion; a concession which equally demonstrates 
the liberal spirit of the committee of that establishment, 
and their anxiety to forward, by every means, direct and 
incidental, the encouragement of the arts in this neigh. 
bourhood. 








HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION is now open.—Admittance, 1s.—Entrance 
from Parr-street. 


Eo Correspondents. 


APPRENTICES’ Lisrary.—The letter of Cynvau 
is in a preceding page ; but we are of opinion that our 
correspondent is aiming at too much: we must creep 
before we walk. For our own parts, approving as we 
do of every suggestion for the ulterior improvement of 
the scheme, as far as we are concerned, we shall con- 
fine ourselves, in the first instance, to an attempt to 
establish a library for the use of venation who can- 
not afford to procure books from the ordinary circu- 
Jating collections. In our next, we shall acknowledge 
some books which have been promised for the occa- 
sion; and we take this occasion to repeat, that any 
works entrusted to us for the same purpose shall be 
— accounted for, if the plan should not be perse- 
vered in. 








CRUELTY TO ANIMALS,—In our next —— we 
shall have the pleasure to introduce the bill recently 
passed on this interesting subject. 





LEANDER, or rather the lady to whom his verses were 
addressed, ought to have been informed, last week, 
that the four concluding lines were ms paper because 
they included a sentiment which would be intelligible 
to one party only. The suppression did not originate 
in any impropriety in that sentiment, as might have 
been erroneously imagined on a first perusal of our 
hasty note in the last Kaleidoscope. 


ZootLoaist’s acceptable communication is reserved for 
our next. 


PerPretTuaL MorTion.—Our opinion on this subject 
is precisely the same as that of MECHANICUs, whose 
name and address are at the service of the showman 
of this humbug, if he conceives himself aggrieved 
by the exposure we have felt it our duty to make. 











METEOROLOGY.—The acceptable communication of 
INHABITANS shall be given next week. 





Amicus VIGILANs is informed that we shall shortly 
address a note to him, which we presume will satisfy 
him, if he be one of those reasonable people, whose 
good opinion alone we are solicitous of conciliating. 


Ernrata.—In Kaleidoscope 109, page 30, tenth line 
from the bottom, for 13,235 lasts, read 26,470 lasts ; 
and in the title, after the word Brunswick, insert 
‘* Hanover.” 


Letters or parcels not received unless free of charge. 
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